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Dear  Mr.  Kemper: 

The  year  1964,  just  concluded,  has  been  a  fruitful  one  for  the 
Robert  S.  Peabody  Foundation  for  Archaeology.    Knowledge  accumulated 
over  many  years,  and  experience  gained  in  field  and  laboratory  have 
produced  most  gratifying  results.    It  is  difficult  to  single  out  any 
one  event  as  the  most  outstanding,  and  we  therefore  discuss  them  in 
order  of  the  inception  of  the  project. 

To  digress  for  a  moment  from  the  main  theme,  we  recall  that  the 
collaborative  approach  to  problems  has  been  stressed  by  the  Foundation 
for  many  years.    Studies  of  the  Boylston  Street  Fishweir  have  served  as 
a  model  for  collaborative  work  ever  since  they  were  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Johnson  for  the  Foundation  in  1939.    Studies  of  Grassy  Island 
by  Mr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Hugh  M.  Raup,  then  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  have 
proved  to  be  among  the  significant  studies  of  salt  marshes,  and  this 
collaborative  approach  proved  fruitful  in  that  it  provided  a  reasonable 
background  for  an  acceptable  placement  in  time  of  the  archaeological 
remains  found  on  this  small  islet. 

As  a  reasonable  consequence  of  working  together  on  problems  and  finding 
that  their  disciplines  could  collaborate  with  profit,  Raup  and  Johnson 
began  to  discuss  the  value  of  undertaking  a  collaborative  attack  on 
problems  in  southwestern  Yukon  Territory,  where,  in  1943 »  Dr.  Raup 
conducted  geobotanical  investigations  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Denny,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  and  also  Lucy  C.  Raup,  Karl, 
and  David  Raup.    From  their  observations  along  the  southern  portion 


of  the  Alaska  Highway  they  developed  a  three-dimensional  construct, 
placing  the  development  and  spread  of  types  of  vegetation  and  forests 
and  the  formation  of  observed  types  of  soil  in  a  sequence  related  to 
geological  events.    It  remained  to  discover  man6  s  place  in  the 
resulting  picture  of  the  evolving  landscape  and  it  was  decided  that 
Mr.  Johnson  would  join  a  >party  goajig  ©ut  in  1944 » 

Some  change  in  the  personnel  occurred  before  the  1944  party  took 
the  field.    Dr0  Denny  was  replaced  by  Dr.  John  H.  H.  Sticht,  then  a  graduate 
student  at  Harvard*    Mr,  Johnson's  addition  of  an  archaeological  point  of 
view  broadened  the  scope  of  the  execution's  general  objectives.  To 
reach  these,  however,  Johnson  and  Raup  could  base  their  work  on  the  earlier 
collaborations  in  Massachusetts.    The  basic  premise  underlying  their  study 
of  ancient  human  culture  was  that  the  life  of  the  people  and  of  the  animals 
they  hunted  has  always  been  dependent  upon  the  general  nature  of  the  vegeta- 
tion.   This  in  turn  has  been  conditioned  and  reconditioned  by  evolving  land 
forms  and  soils,  under  changing  climates.    Twenty  years  ago  this  idea  was  new 
and  exciting  in  archaeology  and  the  attempt  to  apply  it  in  an  unexplored 
region  required  confidence  in  its  validity. 

The  1944  party  discovered  archaeological  materials  in  a  region  where 
many  believed  none  existed.    Furthermore  these  materials  were  found  in  relation- 
ship to  soils,  old  stream  beds,  new  forests,  and  other  elements  of  the  topography. 
During  the  next  four  years  the  Andover-Harvard  Yukon  Expedition  was  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  discovery  and  to  expand  knowledge  of  it. 
Because  no  geologist  could  join  in  the  research  Eaup  and  Johnson  added  gee— 
morphological  investigations  to  their  archaeological-botanical  studies.  In 
addition  to  the  younger  Raups,  Dr.  Elmer  Harp  and  Dr.  William  H.  Drury,  then 
graduate  students  at  Harvard,  acted  as  assistants.    The  campaign  for  funds  was 


successful  particularly  because  the  late  Br.  Paul  Fejos  of  the  Wenner-Gren 
Foundation  recognized  the  significance  of  the  collaboration  and  especially 
its  implications  relative  to  the  archaeological  field  generally.    A  large 
grant  established  the  expedition  and  additional  ones  enabled  it  to  take 
the  field  in  1948, 

The  method  of  operation  in  the  field  was  for  the  seven  scientists  and  their 
assistants  to  work  together  either  excavating  archaeological  test  pits, 
collecting  plants  o£  seeking  answers  to  geological  questions.    The  result  was 
a  reconnaisance  in  depth  covering  various  episodes  reaching  back  6,000  to 
9,000  years.    The  information  recorded  was  complex  and  ample  but  the  collection, 
particularly  of  archaeological  materials  was  only  representative.    In  succeeding 
years,  geologists,  botanists  and  others  have  largely  confirmed  the  pioneer 
observations  of  the  Andover-Harvard  Yukon  Expedition.    Significantly  Br.  R.  S. 
MacNeish,  then  Senior  Archaeologist  of  the  National  Museum  of  Canada, 
commenced  a  program  of  archaeological  research  in  northwestern  Canada.  After 
some  discussion  in  1957,  he  excavated  a  site  Johnson  found  in  1944.    In  1959, 
MacNeish  moved  to  the  region  explored  in  detail  by  the  Andover-Harvard  Yukon 
Expedition  where,  between  1959  and  1961*  he  excavated  some  of  the  original  sites 
and  others  which  he  discovered.    MacNeish  gathered  data  and  specimens  which 
supplemented  and  in  some  instances  complemented  the  findings  of  the  Johnson- 
Haup  parties. 

A  series  of  discussions  about  the  significance  and  the  cultural  positions 
of  the  sites  then  ensued,  extending  over  a  number  of  years.    Johnson  and 
MacNeish  exchanged  opinions,  advanced  hypotheses  only  to  demolish  some  and 
formulate  others,  and  developed  a  number  of  theories  regarding  the 
peopling  of  northern  North  America.    For  a  time  it  was  thought  possible 
that  the  two  collections  could  be  pooled,  and  that  a  ^oint  report  might 


result.    It  was  not  until  1963  that  it  became  apparent  that  the  two  studies 
should  be  kept  separate ,  but  combined  into  a  single  volume 9  and  that 
in  this  way  a  truly  significant  contribution  wouliU  result©    Against  the 
geobotanical  contributions  of  Raup9  and  with  the  whole  based  on  an  excellent 
geographic  treatment ,  the  resulting  publication  INVESTIGATIONS  IN  SOUTH- 
WEST YUKON,  Papers  of  the  Robert  Se  Peabody  Foundation  for  Archaeology, 
Volume  6,  becomes  an  outstanding  example  of  the  benefits  of  working 
together©    This  volume,  edited  by  Mr©  Johnson,  is  now  being  distributed. 

The  field  work  was  supported  by  a  number  of  backers©    Prom  its  own 
resources,  the  Foundation  contributed  what  it  could©    The  Wenner-Gren 
Foundation  of  New  York,  gave  initial  and  very  generous  support  to  the 
archaeological  work©    Grants  were  made  in  support  of  various  aspects  of  the 
work  by  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  the Arctic  Institute  of  North 
America,  the  Milton  Fund  of  Harvard  University©    The  Penrose  Fund  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  America  supported  the  work  of  Mr©  Sticht©  The 
Northwest  Service  Command  provided  military  transport  to  the  1944  party  and 
gave  permission  to  purchase  supplies  from  Army  bases©    The  National 
Museum  of  Canada  supported  Dr0  MacNeish's  field  work  and  supported 
preparation  of  the  preliminary  draft  of  his  manuscript©    The  volume  has 
been  published  with  funds  accumulated  in  the  Reserve  for  Publishing 
Current  Work  of  the  R©  S©  Peabody  Foundation,  supplemented  by  money  remaining 
from  grants  to  the  1948  field  party. 

Field  work  of  the  Tehuacan  Archaeological-Botanical  Project  came 
to  an  end  during  1964 9  and  in  August  the  Tehuacan  headquarters  closed 
down0    The  greater  part  of  the  field  season  was  occupied  with  analysis 
of  the  collections©    Very  significant  studies  of  aboriginal  irrigation 
were  undertaken  by  Dr©  Richard  B©  Woodbury e  U©  S©  National  Museum© 


Irrigation  features  are  most  difficult  to  correlate  with  any  .archaeological 
horizon,  but  it  appears  likely  that  Dr.  Woodbury  has  been  able  to  make 
reasonable  attributions  of  most  of  the  works  he  has  examined*  The 
size  of  some  of  the  engineering  tasks  that  were  undertaken,  and  the 
remarkably  early  date  at  which  they  seem  to  have  been  carried  out  are 
startling.    Existence  of  irrigation  is  demonstrated  by  discovering 
among-  rubbish  in  dry  caves  remains  of  plants  that  could  not  survive 
the  semi-arid  milieu  of  the  Tehuacan  Valley  without  substantial  addition 
of  water  over  and  above  that  naturally  available,    Failure  of  irrigation 
for  one  reason  or  another  is  indicated  by  the  sudden  absence  of  such 
plants  from  a  stratigraphic  column. 

During  four  years  of  operation,  the  Tehu&can  Archaeological- 
Botanical  Project  amassed  a  most  important  documented  collection  of 
more  than  100,000  specimens.    According  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
of  Mexico,  all  archaeological  specimens  are  the  property  of  the  state  and 
may  not  be  exported  without  a  special  permit.    Knowing  that  by  the  time 
the  project  wound  up  its  efforts  in  July  or  August  it  would  be  short  of 
manpower,  and  that  at  the  same  time  Mexican  archaeologists  would  be  busy 
with  preparations  for  opening  the  new  Muse©  Nacional,  the  staff  of  the 
Foundation  and  the  Project  decided  that  a  symbolic  formal  presentation 
of  the  collections  should  be  made  in  March,    Accordingly,  formal  invitations 
to  a  dinner  were  sent  to  all  interested  officials  and  scientists 
of  the  Mexican  government  and  of  the  Institute  Hacional  de  Antropologia 
e  Historia,  to  their  counterparts  in  the  State  of  Puebla,  and  to 
others  who  had  evinced  interested  in  the  Project.    At  this  dinner  the 
collection  was  formally  presented  by  Mr.  Byers  to  Dr,  Ignacio  Bernal, 
Director  of  the  Muse©  Nacional,  as  a  gift  to  the  people  of  Mexico,  from 


the  Project  and  the  Robert  S.  Peabody  Foundation,  Phillips  Academy, 
And over,  Mass, 

Some  months  after  the  formal  presentation,  the  Department  of  Prehistory 
of  the  Institute  Nacional  de  Antropologia  e  Historia  granted  permission 
for  the  Foundation  to  export  from  Mexico  a  type  collection  of  artifacts, 
exclusive  only  of  textiles,,    Some  of  this  extremely  valuable  collection 
is  now  in  the  Museum  where  it  is  being  photographed  in  order  to  prepare 
illustrations  for  the  forthcoming-  report  covering  the  artifacts  of 
Tehuacan, 

Preparations  for  publishing  the  final  reports  of  the  Tehuacan  Project 
are  now  under  way0    The  first  manuscript  submitted  to  us  is  concerned  with 
a  description  and  classification  of  the  various  kinds  of  artifacts 
discovered  in  the  excavations.    We  expect  that  the  manuscript  dealing  with 
the  pottery  will  be  next,  and  that  the  Introductory  volume  will  not  be  in 
our  hands  before  late  summero    It  is  likely  that  the  last  three  volumes 
will  not  be  ready  before  1966  and  1967* 

The  expenses  of  preparing  these  manuscripts  has  been  underwritten 
by  a  grant  from  the  National  Science  Foundation  to  the  B,  S,  Peabody 
Foundation  in  the  amount  of  $32,900,    We  have  been  very  fortunate  in 
securing  the  editorial  assistance  of  Mrs,  James  Duffy,  who  has  worked 
as  an  editor  for  the  Harvard  University  Press  and  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,    Without  her  experienced  guidance,  these  volumes 
would  indeed  present  a  mountain  of  preparation.    As  we  have  previously 
noted,  the  University  of  Texas  Press  will  probably  be  the  publisher, 
but  publication  will  contingent  on  a  subvention  to  the  Press  to 
support  the  costs  of  manufacturing  the  books. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Tehuacan  Project  has  been  an  interdisciplinary 


project  from  the  start,  and  that  scientists  working  on  various  aspects 
represent,  in  addition  to  archaeology,  physical  anthropology,  botany, 
zoology,  parasitology,  malacology,  palynology,  geology  and  geochronology. 
Already  the  findings  of  the  Project  have  produced  evidence  which  will 
provide  ammunition  for  years  in  the  controversy  raging  over  the  possibility 
that  higher  cultures  and  cultural  traits  were  introduced  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  people  moving  between  southeastern  Asia  and  North  America, 
perhaps  across  the  island  chains  of  the  Pacific. 

For  eleven  weeks  during  the  summer  of  1964,  Mr.  Byers  headed  the  Debert 
Archaeological  Project  concerned  with  extracting  all  possible  information 
from  a  most  interesting  paleo- Indian  site  within  the  boundaries  of  Camp 
Debert,  near  the  town  of  Debert,  Colchester  County,  Nova  Scotia.  The 
project  has  been  supported  by  the  National  Museum  of  Canada,  The  Nova 
Scotia  Museum,  and  the  RD  S.  Peabody  Foundation.    With  the  assistance 
of  a  grant  for  $18,600  from  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  R.  S. 
Peabody  Foundation  was  able  to  carry  two-thirds  of  the  out-of-pocket  costs 
of  operating  the  1964  field  party.    The  Department  of  National  Defense 
graciously  granted  permission  to  enter  on  Defense  property  to  excavate, 
and  also  made  available  to  the  Project  five  General  Purpose  Ruts  in  which 
electric  lights  were  installed,  and  in  one  of  which  water  lines,  washing 
facilities,  toilets,  and  a  kitchen  sink  were  set  up.    Defense  also  made 
available  at  no  cost  to  the  Project,  beds  and  bedding,  tables,  chairs, 
furniture  and  equipment  for  a  mess  hall,  and  a  certain  amount  of  kitchen 
equipment  in  the  way  of  pots  and  pans,  tables,  knives,  and  cook's  tools. 
When  in  full  operation,  the  camp  included  thirty- two  persons,  of  whom 
two  were  children  of  members  of  the  staff,  and  the  rest  were  archaeologists, 
students  laborers,  and  staff.    Mrs.  Byers  ably  discharged  the  thankless  task 
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of  samp  manager,  planning  all  meals  and  doing  all  purchasing.    Her  by  no 
means  insignificant  contribution  kept  the  crew  well  fed  with  a  miraculously 
small  number  of  complaints. 

The  findings  of  the  season  of  1363  indicated  that  archaeological  remains 
were  scattered  over  portions  of  approximately  twenty  acres,  some  of  it  under 
bush.    Most  surprising  was  the  discovery  that  three  samples  of  charcoal 
placed  the  occupation  of  the  site  at  11,000  years  ago, while  the  fourth 
yielded  an  age  of  9000  years.    Because  this  is  substantially  farther  back 
in  time  than  anyone  had  been  willing  to  concede  as  the  beginning  of  human 
occupation  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  because  it  seemed  likely  that  Nova  Scotia 
was  then  under  arctic  or  sub-arctic  conditions,  particular  attention  was 
given  to  geological  and  geographical  aspects  of  the  work. ■., 

The  study  of  the  stone  artifacts  themselves  is  being  carried  on  by 
Mr.  George  P.  MacDonald,  Head,  Atlantic  Provinces  Section,  Archaeology 
Division,  National  Museum  of  Canada.    Already  his  research  has  produced  some 
extremely  worthwhile  results  indicating  cultural  relationships  much  farther 
afield  than  any  of  which  scholars  had  previously  been  aware. 

Dr.  Harold  W.  Boms,  Jr.,  Department  of  Geological  Sciences,  the  University 
of  Maine,  accompanied  the  1964  party  as  Staff  Geologist.    Dr.  Borns  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  glaciology,  having  worked  on  a  party  under  the 
Ice  Field  Ranges  Program  in  Yukon  Territory  and  also  having  spent  a  season 
in  the  Antarctic.    He  is  therefore  well  qualified  to  identify  and  discuss 
glacial    phenomena  in  Nova  Scotia.    He  replaced  Mr.  William  P.  Take,  staff 
geologist  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Museum  whose  limited  experience  and  training 
had  not  prepared  him  for  the  work  in  hand.    Mr.  Donald  Swift,  Department  of 
Geology,  Dalhousie  University,  Halifax,  a  capable  and  well-trained 
sedimentologist,  examined  sediments  near  the  site  and  in  and  around  Minas 
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Basin  and  promises  to  make  valuable  contributions  to  the  study,    Mr.  Swift 
worked  under  the  auspices  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Museum* 

Dr.  Borns  quickly  pinned  down  certain  perplexing  problems,  and  by  the 
end  of  a  month  he  had  produced  data  to  establish  beyond  question  that  sea 
level  has  never  beeniigher  locally  in  post-glacial  time*    Sea  level  at  the 
time  when  the  ice  was  melting  from  Nova  Scotia  is  well  marked  at  several 
localities  on  the  shores  of  Minas  Basin,    It  is  also  clear  that  the  great 
continential  glaciers  had  retreated  from  Nova  Scotia,  before  it  was  visited 
by  humans,  and  that  if  any  snow  or  ice  accumulated  on  the  Cobequid 
mountains  after  the  "'big  ice"  had  melted  away,  it  only  formed  snowfields, 
and  did  not  form  into  glaciers,  for  glacial  basins  similar  to  those  in 
New  England  are  not  conspicuous  in  the  Cobequid  mountains,, 

In  spite  of  the  absence  of  glaciers  during  the  last  stages  of  the 
Pleistocene  epoch,  at  a  time  when  the  &reat  Lakes  Basin  still  supported 
active  glaciers,  the  climatic  regimen  under  which  the  people  lived  at  Debert 
was  anything  but  pleasant.    A  forest  existed,  it  is  true,  for  we  have 
charcoal  of  spruce  to  prove  it,  but  it  must  have  been  a  stunted  forest  for 
it  probably  grew  on  ground  that  was  frozen  for  a  large  part  of  the  year. 
Permafrost  may  have  left  Nova  Scotia  before  people  came,  as  we  found  no 
artifacts  or  other  signs  of  occupation  connected  in  any  way  with  frost 
phenomena,  but  it  had  not  melted  away  too  long  before  the  first  inhabitants 
arrived. 

Not  the  least  of  the  problems  is  that  having  to  do  with  the  route  by 
which  men  got  to  Nova  Scotia.    Much  of  lowland  Maine  probably  lay  below  the 
post-glacial  sea,  with  deep  embayments  extending  as  far  north  as  Waterville 
and  up  the  Penobscot  Valley  nearly  to  Moosehead  Lake.    At  that  time  glaciers 
still  lay  on  the  mountains  along  the  International  Boundary,  and  Mount  Katahdin 
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and  the  White  Mountains  were  sheathed  in  glacial  ice,  so  that  the  journey 
to  Nova  Scotia  must  have  resembled  a  trip  along  the  shore  of  present-day 
Greenland,    People  traveling  from  the  south  and  west  had  their  choice  of 
routes—through  the  southward-facing  forested  New  England  country,  or  by 
way  of  the  Champlain-Hudson  trough  to  the  west  ©f  the  ice-locked  highlands 
to  reach  the  St.  Lawrence  embaymentj  occupied  by  the  slowly  retreating 
Champlain  Seac    If  they  were  hunters  of  sea-mammals  they  might  have  taken 
the  latter  route.    There  was  more  land  for  big  gam®  along  the  former.  We 
have  no  reason  to  think,  that  hunters  of  sea  mammals  would  have  camped 
miles  from  the  shore,  and  so  it  seems  likely  that  these  were  not  people 
interested  in  the  sea.    No  bones,  nor  teeth,  nor  any  other  trace  remains  to 
show  what  game  fell  prey  to  these  early  hunters. 

During  the  summer  we  were  most  fortunate  to  have  a  number  of  visitors 
at  camp.    These  people  stayed  with  us  to  examine  the  site9  and  then  to  look 
with  care  at  evidence  for  glaciations,  divergent  strand  lines,  and  other 
phenomena.    Our  visitors  included  Dr,  R,  P,  Goldthwaite,  Ohio  State  University, 
an  outstanding  glaciologist ,  and  Dr,  George  Growl,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
a  Pleistocene  geologist  who  was  winding  up  his  studies  of  the  Pleistocene 
geology  of  Prince  Edward  Island  under  contract  with  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Canada,    A  party  of  hard  rock  geologists  from  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada  under  Dr,  Daniel  Kelly  was  based  in^tamagouche,  working  on  the 
Cobequid  Mountains,    We  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to  exchange  visits  and 
information  with  them, 

Dr  .Walter  lyford,  a  soils  scientist  on  the  staff  of  the  Harvard  Pores t, 
Petersham,  Massachusetts,  stayed  with  us  for  three  days  studying  the  soils 
on  the  site.    He  promises  a  note  concerning  the  development  of  the  soils 
and  its  bearing  on  interpreting  the  conditions  under  which  people  lived. 
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Progress  on  the  writing  ©f  reports  is  slow  and  'varied.    We  shall  have 
the  geological  report  on  Debert  before  too  long.    We  shall  not  have  the 
report  on  the  dating  of  the  site  before  late  Marsh  or  April,,    The  artifacts 
are  being  studied.    It  seems  likely  that  we  shall  have  the  finished  report 
in  early  1966 9  so  that  we  will  be  ready  to  go  t©  press  before  the  year  is 

OUt  9 

Slow  but  steady  progress  is  being  made  in  preparing  Mr0  Johnson's  study 
of  the  Archaic  materials  from  southern  New  England*    We  have  before  had 
occasion  to  comment  on  this  study— a  compilation  and  collation  of  data  from 
a  great  many  sites  secured  with  painstaking  care  over  a  great  many  years. 
In  the  course  of  gathering  this  information,,  Mr«  Johnson  has  made  many 
observations  regarding  environmental  ©ondiUons ,  and  inferences  regarding 
differences  in  conditions  obtaining  when  Archaic  peoples  lived  on  Cape 
Cod  and  those  at  the  present  time, 

Mr,  Johnson  continues  as  a  member  of  the  panel  of  review  for  Anthropology 
and  Sociology  of  the  National  Sci©nee  Foundation,,    This  panel  must  review  and 
pass  on  all  proposals  in  these  fields  submitted  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation,    He  is  also  a  member  of  the  National  Trust  o    He  has  been  and 
continues  in  a  curious  "emeritus"  and  advisory  capacity  to  the  Committee  for 
the  Recovery  of  Archaeological  Remains,    He  is  a  member  of  the  Consulting 
Committee ,  National  Park  Service,    He  has  been  a  consultant  of  the  Children's 
Museum  9  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  their  "MATCH  BOX"  project.    The  aim  is  to 
construct  teaching  aids  destined  t©  be  circulated  in  elementary  schools, 
grades  three  and  four.    The  particular  problem  is  to  construct  an  accurate 
presentation  of  the  major  aspects  of  New  England  Indian  life  about  1600  A,D0 
The  basic  idea  is  to  provide  objects  which  the  children  can  handle  and  actually 
use  in  Indian  fashion,,    With  some  guidance  it  is  believed  that  in  the  course 
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of  handling  the  objects  the  elements  of  sociology  and  religion  can  be 
demonstrated.    An  enlargement  to  about  four  by  six  feet  of  a  photograph  of  the 
diorama  in  the  front  hall— a  theoretical  reconstruction  of  the  Indian  village 
at  S  hat  tusk's  Farm,  Andover— accompanies  the  box  and  will  form  a  back-drop 
for  it  in  the  school  room.    Development  of  ideas  about  the  Indian  village  will 
be  referred  to  this.    The  New  England  "Box"  is  but  on®  in  a  larger  program 
which  will  develop  a  dozen  or  more  such  kits  to  be  sent  to  schools  in  order 
to  provide       visual  presentation  of  as  many  subjects.    The  work  is  interesting 
in  that  it  involves  the  collaboration  of  school  teachers,  museum  workers, 
scholars,  and  various  people  interested  in  education.    The  idea  of  providing 
children  with  a  carefully  organized  unit  contrasts  with  the  old  "traveling 
exhibits"  that  were  mere  jumbles  of  things. 

In  November,  Mr.  Byers  was  selected  to  represent  Northeastern  North  America 
at  The  First  International  Conf  erence  on  Lithic  Technology,  held  at  the 
Laboratory  of  Prehistory  of  the  University  of  Bordeaux  at  I»es  Eyzies, 
Department  of  Dordogne,  France,  November  22-29,    The  conference  was  attended 
by  seven  French  archaeologists,  and  by    twelve  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada,    The  two  outstanding  flint-knappers  of  the  present  time—- Dr.  Francois 
Bordes,  of  the  University  of  Bordeaux,  and  Mr.  Don  Crabtree,  of  Kimberley, 
Idaho— ^were  eager  to  compare  the  results  of  different  technological  processes, 
and  to  attempt  to  identify  the  processes  used  by  prehistoric  people  in 
working  stone.    While  it  was  clear  that  in  some  borderline  cases  it  was 
impossible  to  tell  whether  the  ancient  ©raftsmen  had  used  percussion  or  pressure 
in  finishing  a  piece,  it  was  equally  clear  that  products  made  by  percussion 
techniques,  especially  direct  percussion  techniques  can  be  readily  distinguished 
from  artifacts  made  by  pressure  techniques.    If  it  was  intended  that  the 
conference  might  settle  vexing  problems  of  cultural  origins  it  must  be  concluded 
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that  the  conference  was  not  completely  successful  although  it  did  succeed 
in  bringing  to  everyone's  attention  the  existence  of  some  striking  similarities 
between  certain  paleolithic  cultures  of  Europe  and  Africa  and  the  earliest 
cultures  yet  identified  in  the  New  World.    In  that  it  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  French  the  existence  of  a  sophisticated  and  advanced  culture  in  the 
New  World  at  a  reasonably  early  date,  and  to  the  Americans  the  prior 
existence  in  the  Old  World  of  forms  recently  found  in  the  New,  the  conference 
was  a  complete  success „    The  one  regret  was  that  scholars  from  other  European 
countries  found  it  impossible  to  attend 0 

Mr.  Byers  was  invited  to  serve  as  a  member  of  an  ad  hoc  committee  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  discharge  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
of  certain  obligations  under  the  Biver  Basin  Surveys,  an  organization 
formed  to  rescue  from  destruction  archaeologiCj,  historic,  paleontologic, 
and  other  resources  threatened  by  the  construction  of  Federal  multi-purpose 
dams  throughout  the  country .    The  committee  met  in  Washington  in  December, 
and  is  now  preparing  its  final  report <> 

During  the  year  we  were  visited  by  Diana  L.  Boss,  of  the  Beabody  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Editor  of  the 
Peabody  Museum  News.    Mrs.  Boss  was  seeking  information  for  an  article  titled 
THESE  NEW  ENGLAND  PEABODYS  published  in  the  July  issue  of  the  News.  After 
listing  and  describing  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Yale,  that  at  Harvard,  and 
that  at  Salem  she  turned  to  the  museum  of  the  B.  S.  Peabody  Foundation.  Her 
description  begins  thus: 

"Smallest  of  our  four  Peabodys,  this  is  a  jewel  set  in  the  campus  of  a  noted 
boys  preparatory  school."    Her  summary  history  of  the  setting  up  of  the  Bobert 
Singleton  Peabody  Foundation  is  followed  by  a  brief  and,  we  are  pleased  to  say, 
complimentary  description  of  the  exhibition  halls. 
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Completion  of  the  rearrangement  of  the  new  library  has  mad©  more  accessible 
a  number  of  books  and  publications  which  had  been,  of  necessity,  stored  away 
in  closets.    These  have  now  been  returned  to  their  proper  places.    Our  library 
has  served  the  community  as  much  as  if  not  more  than  it  serves  the  school 
community.    Potential  losses  of  books  will  be  a  constant  hazard  as  long  as 
the  library  continues  almost  without  daily  supervision.    The  task  of 
maintaining  our  library  in  good  order  has  been  carried  out  up  until  August, 
1964,  by  Mrs.  Bloom  under  an  arrangement  with  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Library, 

With  Mrs*  Bloom's  departure  from  the  Oliver  Wendell.   Holmes  Library  we 
were  notified  by  Miss  McDonnell  that  it  would  no  longer  be  possible  to 
send  anyone  over  from  the  Library  to  continue  the  work.    Because  Mrs.  Bloom 
was  eager  to  continue  with  the  job,  in  which  she  takes  considerable  pride, 
we  are  gratified  to  report  that  we  have  been  able  to  make  arrangements  for 
her  to  do  the  work  on  Saturdays.    During  the  year  we  have  accessioned  56 
new  volumes,  and  have  received  the  usual  number  of  periodicals  and  publications 
in  exchange. 

The  exhibition  space  remains  as  it  did.    One  case  in  the  north  room  on 
the  ground  floor  continues  "in  preparation111  but  we  hope  that  preparation  will 
cease  and  installation  begin  before  the  end  of  1965.    A  number  of  interruptions 
have  interfered  with  completion  of  the  exhibition  on  the  second  floor  dealing 
with  methods  of  determining  the  age  of  archaeological  deposits.    We  hope  to 
complete  that  during  1965 • 

Mrs.  Charles  Nichols  was  forced  to  leave  our  employ  in  April,  when  her 
husband's  tour  of  duty  at  Han@<s©mb  Field  was  terminated  by  the  expiration 
of  his  enlistment.    Mrs.  John  E.  Baymond  has  capably  carried  on  the  work  with 
responsibility  and  unfailing  good  humor. 
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Mr.  Philip  Watson  continues  our  invaluable  assistant.    He  not  only  keeps 
the  building  in  spotless  condition,  but  acts  as  messenger,  shipping  clerk,  guide 
counselor  and  friend,    Mr,  Philip  Darsy  has  kept  the  building  open  on  Saturdays 
and  Sunday  afternoons  when  the  greatest  attendance  is  tallied* 

Without  the  cheerful  and  capable  cooperation  ©f  all  involved  the  task  of 
continuing  the  operation  of  the  Poundation  would  be  mush  more  difficult  if 
not  impossible. 


Respectfully  submitted 


Douglas  S,  Byers 
Director 
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